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among the last and at the moment when retreat was
inevitable/ So much for the genuine part of his letter,
which elsewhere perverted the sequence of disaster on
the iyth and i8th. His lack of initiative in front of
Quatre Bras was unreferred to, while he was far from
accepting the blame for d'Erlon's fatal marches. But he
had reached the point when it -was easier to deal in
obvious falsehood than bear in silence, a state of mind
helped by the suspicion that Napoleon was encouraging
the rumours against him.
On the ^5th the King issued a proclamation, which in
effect was a warning to those who had donned the
tricolour during the Hundred Days. Old Blticher had
already sworn to hang Bonaparte, and now the Royalists
came into the open with a promise to reward here or
punish there, according to service. The chief offender
in their eyes was Marshal Ney, though even his case
could be regarded as less serious once the Convention of
Paris had been signed on July 3rd.
Wellington and Blucher were the signatories, and their
sovereigns ratified the terms including the cogent
Article 12 which Davout, anticipating the punishment of
"traitors', had insisted upon. This was tantamount to a
free pardon for all who might be suspected in the capital,
irrespective of their late conduct or opinion, an act that
was binding on Louis in so far as it was agreed to by the
Allies, on whom he depended. So general, in fact, was
this view of the King's responsibility, that a suggested
clause permitting the emigration of all those who wished
to leave France was ruled out as unnecessary.
But no sooner had it been signed than the Royalists
were quite prepared to limit the extent of the agreement
to the Allies, thus leaving themselves free to act against
those who had recently declared for Bonaparte. Ney
scented danger, but still could not bring himself to follow
a definite line of conduct. One moment he determined
to leave Paris; next he was even hoping for a command
under the Provisional Government. But mainly his
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